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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. 
BY HIS ENGLISH PUPIL. 
{Continued from page 347]. 

From this time Mendelssohn became the most 
intimate friend of my family. He used to come 
to us at all times when in London, and espe- 
cially to breakfast, generally accompanied by 
his friends above named, Rosen and Klinge- 
mann. We had a small garden attached to my 
father’s house, and it was Mendelssohn’s great 
delight to spend hours in this, sketching the 
trees, &c., and talking not only about music, 
but about his travels in Italy, his intimacy with 
Goethe and Zelter, and his future plans for his 
works. During these mornings we frequently 
heard the first germs of compositions that have 
now become immortal. The beautiful over- 
tures to ‘‘Melusine” and ‘‘Isles of Fingal” were 
played at Kensington some years, I may say, be- 
fore they were performed, and my sister pos- 
sesses a copy of the first MS. totally different 
from those now published. In like manner we 
heard scraps of ‘‘St. Paul,” which was not pro- 
duced till 1886, and many other works which 
then only existed in the-great composer’s head ; 
and it was a matter of wonderment how so 
small a body could contain so many ideas, each 
belonging to a different composition, and yet 
all arranged in the most perfect and symmetri- 
cal order. 

In 1832 the west end of London, especially 
that part commencing at Tyburn Gate and con- 
tinuing down the Uxbridge or Oxford Road, 
wore a very different aspect from the present. 
From Hyde Park Terrace to the ‘‘Swan” down 
at Bayswater, was a wild waste of scrub and 
fields, partly occupied by market and nursery 
gardens, and also by low shanties similar to 
those yet to be found in the neighborhood of 
the Central Park in New York. To those who 
now see the magnificent squares and terraces 
on this spot called ‘‘Tyburnia,” it is difficult 
to imagine that forty years ago the Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens were almost as wild 
and neglected as the place I am attempting to 
describe. This part of London for many years 
after 1832 remained in a most desolate condi- 
tion; but at the end of Albion St., Hyde Park, 
a church was built, which for a long time was 
the solitary oasis in this desert of suburban 
solitude. This church, dedicated to St. J ohn, 
belonged to the Parish of Paddington, and 
contained a small but effective organ by Bishop. 
The revival and improved method of organ 
building in England had not then commenced, 
and this most desirable consummation was un- 
doubtedly initiated by Mendelssohn. My 
friend Mr. George Maxwell, a pupil of Hummel, 
and a most talented pianist and organist, was 
appointed to this church, and it was at my fa- 
ther’s house that he first met Mendelssohn. A 
Conversation happening to turn on the then 
existing organs in London, Mendelssohn ex- 
pressed a wish to try the instrument in St. 











John’s. Compared with the large organs of 
the present day, this was a very poor affair. It 
possessed but one full Manual, and a Swell 
down to Tenor C, and was what is technically 
termed a G organ; that is, the Pedals com- 
menced on G, instead of the now indispensable 
compass of C; and there was only a 16 ft. open 
Diapason in the Pedal Organ. Such were the 
small means placed at Mendelssohn’s disposal, 
but he made the most of them, and many hap- 
py afternoons were spent in hearing his inter- 
pretation of Bach’s Fugues, his wonderful ex 
temporizing, and the performance of his own 
Sonatas, and other Organ pieces, then only 
existing in his memory. As the reports of 
these meetings became spread through the 
town, other and larger organs were placed at 
his disposal, and at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Christ 
Church, Newgate St., St. Sepulchre’s, and many 
other London churches he played on several 
occasions, giving the greatest delight to all who 
had the good fortune to hear him. I have 
heard most of the greatest organists of my time, 
both English, German and French, but in no 
respect have I ever known Mendelssohn excell- 
ed either in creative or executive ability, and 
it is hard to say which was the most extraordi- 
nary, his manipulation or his pedipulation,— 
for his feet were quite as active as his hands, 
and the independence of the former, being to- 
tally distinct from the latter, produced a result 
which at that time was quite unknown in Eng- 
land, and undoubtedly laid the foundation of 
a school of organ playing in Great Britain 
which has placed English organists on the 
highest point attainable in their profession. 

After the production of ‘‘St. Paul” at Diis- 
seldorf in 1836, Mendelssohn came again to 
London and was everywhere received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. His oratorio was hailed 
with delight as opening a new phase of the 
art ; his appearance at the Philharmonic and 
other London concerts was the signal for crowd- 
ed houses and enchanted audiences, and his 
presence at all social gatherings of his many 
private friends was the assurance of the- cer- 
tainty of most delightful evenings, where his 
geniality, his great kindness in displaying his 
extraordinary gifts, both in music and general 
accomplishments, were the very lifeand soul of 
the entertainment. 

It was by no means an unnatural consequence 
that Mendelssohn’s frequent visits to my family 
should have increased the longing aspirations 
I felt towards endeavoring to become a musi- 
cian. Mendelssohn frequently listened to my 
attempts, and feeble as these were, he often gave 
me kind encouragement. Many years after I 
returned from Germany, I learned for the first 
time that it was by his advice my father made 
arrangements for me to go to Cassel, the capital 
of Hesse Cassel, which city during the Napo- 
leon dynasty had been the metropolis of West- 
phalia, with Jerome Bonaparte as King. This 
town had always been celebrated for its opera 








and for the great men who had been its Kapell- 
meisters, The position of music-director had 
at one time been offered to Beethoven, but de- 
clined, as his friends refused to allow him to 
quit Vienna. Since 1822 Dr. Louis: Spohr had 
been at the head of musical affairs, and at his 
instigation that most learned musical theorist, 
Moritz Hauptmann, joined Spohr in Cassel, and 
resided there until his appointment, some thirty 
years after 1824, as Cantor of the Thomas Schule 
in Leipzig, a post which had been formerly held 
by John Sebastian Bach, towhom Hauptmann 
was a most worthy and legitimate successor. 
Accordingly to Cassel I went and remained 
there for three years, having not only the ad- 
vantage of the soundest theoretical studies with 
Hauptmann, but also of receiving much benefit 
from an intimacy with Spohr, which was of the 
greatest use to me, and which continued until 
his death. During these years of my art-ap- 
prenticeship I saw nothing of Mendelssohn, 
In those days railways were not in Germany, 
and travelling was difficult, expensive and 
fatiguing. He was, however, constantly in 
England, and especially in 1840 he went to 
Birmingham to conduct the ‘‘Hymn of Praise” 
for the first time. This visit was attended 
with the usual success, and when in London he 
was constantly with his own friends. In the 
winter of 1841, having so far completed my 
studies with Hauptmann, that I was, to use his 
expression, able to ‘‘run alone,” I finished my 
residence in Germany by a long visit to Leip- 
zig, and it was there that, having attained an 
age when I could observe ‘‘men, music and 
manners,” and apply my observations to some 
purpose, I saw most of Mendelssohn, and be- 
came intimately acquainted with his artistic and 
social life. I shall not easily forget our first 
meeting on my arrival. The month was Janu- 
ary, the cold intense; I had travelled all night 
through the bitter frost, and when in Leipzig, 
I went at once to the house of my friend, Fer- 
dinand David, the brother of Mme. Dulcken, 
and a most excellent violinist and composer, 
one of Mendelssohn’s most intimate friends. I 
was received most cordially by David, and on 
inquiring for Mendelssohn’s house I was told 
that if I would wait half an hour I could see 
him, as he had fixed that day for seeing David 
on some business: The time had hardly expir- 
ed when a ring was heard and the ‘‘Herr Doc- 
tor” appeared. I of course only saw the same 
familiar kind face that I knew so well, and I 
sprang forward to greet him. But what was 
my astonishment when I was received with the 
most frigid coldness, He drew himself up in 
his winter cloak, and said in German: ‘‘Sir, 
I have not the honor of your acquaintance.” 
For a moment I was completely stunned, but 
happening to turn round I saw David was con- 
vulsed with laughter. I then for the first time 
recollected that, though Mendelssohn had re- 
mained unaltered, I, during three years, must 
have grown, like Tom Hood’s wise pig, ‘‘quite 
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out of knowledge,” so that it was no wonder 
he did notrecognize me; besides which, during 
the time I was in Cassel, I had heard no Eng- 
lish, and had so completely learned the German 
language that I never thought of speaking any- 
thing else. The mystery was soon explained. 
Hardly had I told him my name, than Mendels- 
sohn, who had been ice itself previously, thaw- 
ed into the most genial sunshine of welcome, 
made a thousand inquiries after my studies, 
my prospects, and my intentions, made me free 
of his house, and immediately planned arrange- 
ments for giving me all the advantages that his 
high position in Leipzig placed at his disposal. 

The first step Mendelssohn took was to find 
me most comfortable lodgings in the same 
house in which his sister-in-law, Madame 
Schunk, lived. This house was situated in Ger- 
hard’s Garten, in a most historical and inter- 
esting part of Leipzig, being close to the spot 
where Prince Poniatowski was killed, during 
the three days battle of Leipzig, in 1813. He 
then made me acquainted with three of his 
“children” as. he called them, young men like 
myself, who were ambitious to become musi- 
cians. All of these friends have made their 
mark since that time. Carl Eckert is well 
known in Germany as an excellent composer 
and conductor, and is now, I believe, Musik- 
Director in his native city, Berlin. Ferdinand 
Kufferath is the principal resident musician in 
Brussels, and is highly esteemed by all who 
know him as very eminent in his profession. 
Julius Klengel, the son of a most respected 
violinist and professor in Leipzig, wasthe third 
friend to whom Mendelssohn introduced me. 
He was full of enthusiasm for the great ‘‘Bar- 
tholdy,” and had, apart from his high musical 
acquirements, a great talent for poetry. All 
these friends are still living and flourishing, 
and should these lines ever meet their eyes, I 
trust they will reciprocate the hearty pleasure 
I feel in mentioning their names, and in recall- 
ing the pleasant days we passed under the di- 
rection and guidance of our dear friend and 
master. 

Although it is by no means my intention to 
write anything like an autobiography, yet in 
endeavoring to give some account of my inti- 
macy with Mendelssohn, it is unavoidable that 
I should constantly refer to myself and my life 
in connection with the subject I have attempt- 
ed to illustrate. This I may safely say in -ex 
tenuation of speaking in the first person. Any 
position that I have gained in my profession, 
was attained long after Mendelssohn’s death. 
When I was with him I always felt in great 
awe of so eminent aman. I looked upon him 
with the same feeling with which a young 
lawyer holding his first brief might contemplate 
a Chief Justice of the highest Court of his own 
country. I could never play before him, or 
show him any of my crude early attempts at 
composition without thinking with what con- 
tempt he must look upon these puny efforts. I 
was always under the impression that, kind as 
he was, sympathizing as were all his ways, and 
great as were his wishes to do all in his power 
to render my life in Leipzig happy, he con- 
stantly thought that I had little or no talent 
for the path I had marked out for myself; and 
it was nearly eight years after he had gone to 
his rest, that by pure accident 1 obtained a 





proof in his own handwriting, that all along I 
had been in error. 

At the time I was in Leipzig, the fame of 
Mendelssohn was at its zenith. He wag direc- 
tor of the celebrated Gewandhaus Concerts. He 
was in constant consultation with the King of 
Prussia concerning the progress of music in 
Berlin. Leipzig was the centre of music during 
his lifetime. No artist of any repute as a com- 
poser, a performer, ora singer visited Germany 
without paying homage to Mendelssohn. His 
orchestra, though not numerically great, was 
certainly by far the best in the North of Ger- 
many, and its performances of all the greatest 
works, especially Beethoven’s Symphonies, were 
celebrated as the most complete that up to that 
time (1841) had been given. The Gewandhaus 
concerts took place every Thursday from Mi- 
chaelmas to Easter. The management of these 
was entrusted nominally to a committee, but 
the direction was really in the hands of Men- 
delssohn, David (the orchestral leader), and 
a most intimate friend of Mendelssohn, Schlein- 
itz. The concert programmes, according to 
notions prevalent now-a-days, were short. The 
first part, asa rule, contained an overture, a 
vocal piece, either solo or concerted, and a 
pianoforte or violin concerto, or a solo with or- 
chestral accompaniment on some other instru- 
ment. The second part invariably consisted of 
one Symphony. Thus the ear was not tired 
out by a selection of incongruous pieces, and 
the Symphony being placed at the last, the au- 
dience were not wearied by the length of the 
concert, and able to return home with a perfect 
sense of enjoyment of the feast of sound which 
had been so discriminately set before them. In 
addition to these full orchestral concerts there 
were two weekly rehearsals, and an evening 
devoted to Chamber Music, at which stringed 
Quartets, Trios, &c., formed the programme. 
These were also under Mendelssohn’s direction, 
and he frequently played at them, but general- 
ly speaking young artists were allowed to ap- 
pear, and both my friends Eckert and Kuffer- 
rath had many opportunities of distinguishing 
themselves on the violin and piano. One great 
characteristic of Mendelssohn’s disposition was 
his large-mindedness towards other musicians. 
Not only was his house and table open to all 
who knew him or brought letters to him, but 
his advice and in many cases his purse was at 
the disposal of all who required either; and had 
any artist written a work which pleased him, 
it was sure to find its way into the concert pro- 
grammes without reference to the nation from 
which the composer sprang, Thus, Bennett 
and Macfarren as English writers, Miss Dolby 
and Mme. Clara Novello as English vocalists, 
Gade from Denmark, and a whole host of Ger- 
man composers were encouraged to write and 
appear, with the certainty of having an admi- 
rable interpretation of their works and _per- 
formances under Mendelssohn’s direction; and 
I have always considered that it is to his gen- 
erosity and open-heartedness to my country- 
men, as well as to his frequent visits to Eng- 
land, that the foundation of that large re-action 
in favor of classical music, especially as regards 
the whole of Sebastian Bach’s works, and the 
later compositions of Beethoven, which has 
taken place within the last forty years in the 
British Empire, may be traced. When those 





who had the right to call themselves pupils of 
Mendelssohn, assert the fact, it must not be 
thought that he gave lessons in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word. In the first place I 
do not believe there is a single instance in 
which he received pecuniary recompense for 
his advice. Next, his instruction was not im- 
parted in a formal manner. Speaking of my- 
self as an example of the course he followed 
with others, I generally went to him three times 
a week. Previous to fixing an hour he would 
advise me to practice certain pieces, generally 
by Bach or Beethoven, and when I played them 
to him he would either criticize the perform- 
ance, or more frequently play them tome. His 
favorite mode of giving advice was, however, 
by taking a walk during which he would inva- 
riably talk on musical subjects. One of his 
favorite haunts was a little Inn in a small forest 
near Leipzig, called the Rosenthal. I have 
frequently walked with him there, and during 
our wanderings he would invariably select for 
consideration a Symphony by Beethoven, an 
Opera of Mozart, or an Oratorio of Handel, or 
a Fugue of Bach. He would analyze these, 
point out the various beauties of their ideas, ; 
the ingenuity of ‘their instrumentation, or the 3 
subtleness of their counterpoint in a most mas- 
terly manner. At the rehearsals of the Ge- 
wandhaus, to which all his pupils were free, 
he would always provide us with the scores of 
the larger works, and we had generally after- 
wards to undergo a pretty keen examination as 
to the construction and peculiarities of each. 
On one of the occasions of a visit to the Inn in 
the Rosenthal, I recollect a rather amusing in- . 
cident. The weather was bitterly cold (it was 
February) and we had spent the afternoon in 
speaking of Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, 
and playing at billiards. In the course of the 
evening David joined us, and, it growing dark, 
we sat out on our journey home. Mendelssohn 
discovered in a cupboard of the billiard room 
some Dresden China dessert plates and dishes, Ee 
which, as he was very fond of such things, he 
soon concluded to purchase. A bargain was 
completed with the landlady, and then came 
the question as to the conveyance of the acqui- 
sition to Leipzig. The ground was covered 
with hard frozen snow, and was very slippery. 
However, as Mendelssohn insisted on surprising 
his wife with the new present that evening, he 
took some of the plates, divided the rest be- Po 
tween me and David, and we started in Indian a 
file through the forest on our way home. We 
had many a hearty laugh at the difficulties of 
walking on the frozen ground without slipping, 
but Mendelssohn declared that if either David 
or I broke one of the plates by stumbling, he 
would immediately renounce our acquaintance! 
This of course was said in joke, but I must con- 
fess I was heartily relieved when we arrived 
safely with our burden at Mendelssohn's house, 
charmed Mme. Mendelssohn with the gift, and 
spent the rest of the evening laughing over the 
adventure. 

I do not remember a single instance in which 
his compositions failed to meet with great and 
lasting success. Ido not however think that 
full justice has yet been done to his marvellous 
powers as an executive musician. As an Organ 
and Pianoforte player he has never been ex- 
celled. His playing on the Organ has been al- 
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ready mentioned, but his management of the 
Piano was if possible still more marvellous. 
His mastery over the instrument was little short 
of miraculous. His powers of execution were 
quite as great as those of Rubinstein and Liszt; 
his delicacy of touch and tone was not exceed- 
ed by Thalberg or Chopin; and when to all 
these qualities are added the wonderful scope 
of his own mind in grasping the Pianoforte 
* music of all schools, I do not in the least ex- 
aggerate when I assert that, of all pianoforte 
players of and since his time, Mendelssohn 
stands by far on the apex of greatness, Dur- 
ing my stay in Leipzig various great pianists 
arrived on visits, and it was refreshing to ob- 
serve the great attention paid them by Men- 
delssohn, the great deference and admira- 
tion showed to them by him, and the eagerness 
with which he sought to make himself ac- 
quainted with their peculiarities of style and 
method. One day I received a note from him 
asking me to come to dinner, as Thalberg had 
arrived the previous evening, and would be his 
guest. We werea trio, and after dinner Men- 
delssohn asked Thalberg if he had written any- 
thing new, whereupon Thalberg sat down to 
the piano and played his Fantasia from the 
‘“‘Sonnambula,” then very recently composed, 
andin MS. This composition is one of the 
most individual and effective of all Thalberg’s 
works. At the close there are several runs of 
Chromatic Oetaves, which at that time had not 
previously been heard, and of which peculiar 
passages Thalberg was undoubtedly the inven- 
tor. Mendelssohn was much struck with the 
novel effect produced, and greatly admired its 
ingenuity. When we separated for the evening 
he told me to be with him the next afternoon 
at 2 o’clock. When I arrived at his study door 
T heard him playing to himself, and practising 
continually this passage which. had so struck 
him the previous day. I waited for at least 
half an hour listening in wonderment to the fa- 
cility with which he applied his own thoughts 
to the cleverness of Thalberg’s mechanism, and 
then went into the room. He laughed and 
said: ‘‘Listen to this, is it not almost like Thal- 
berg?”—and he proceeded to play all sorts of 
passages founded on these double scales. He 
never introduced the effect, however, in his 
writings; but the last ‘‘Lied ohne Worte” in 
Book 4, which he dedicated to my sister, Sophy 
Horsley (ist Edition published in London 
and Leipzig), contains an accompaniment some- 
what founded on this idea, which was written 
about the time I am describing. Mendelssohn’s 
life in Leipzig was that of a true artist. He 
was an early riser, and generally in his library 
by nine o'clock. He had a very large corres- 
pondence, both professional and private, and 
was most regular in answering all letters ad- 
dressed to him. In accordance with German 
early hours the concert rehearsals were always 
in the forenoon, and his usual time for his own 
pursuits was after the early family dinner at 
1 o'clock. His evenings, when not publicly 
engaged, were always spent with his wife and 
children, 

Mendelssohn's home was truly happy. Mme. 
Mendelssohn was a charming lady, very beauti- 
ful in person and very accomplished in mind. 
She was devoted to him; of a calm, unexcita- 
ble temperament ; and as he was of a precisely 





opposite disposition, the extremes in this case 
met to mutual advarttage. His children were 
admirably brought up, and have now all be- 
come most excellent members of society, though 
strange to say, none have in the least inherited 
a taste for music. Perhaps this is well, as 
neither of his boys could have been placed in 
the position of Mozart’s surviving son, who, 
though a really sound and learned musician, 
(this on Hauptmann’s authority, who knew him 
in Milan) constantly complained of want of 
success in his profession, alleging as the rea- 
son, that the superlative greatness of his father 
caused every one to imagine it impossible that 
any scrap of the Mozartean mantle could have 


fallen on the shoulders of his son. 
[Conclusion next time.] 
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Form in Music, 
I. 


In treating of this subject one is met at the 
outset by the fact that to the vast majority of 
the non-professional mind, even the meaning of 
our title is not fully comprehended, and yet 
‘‘form” is an important essential which true 
music cannot dispense with. Hundreds of 
pseudo-composers rush into print, perfectly un- 
conscious that there is such a thing as ‘‘form”’ 
in music. Whether the neglect of form by 
many ef our writers is to be ascribed to what is 
termed in cant language ‘‘aspirations after lib- 
erty,” or whether it is to be set down to mod- 
ern superficiality, we are unable to determine. 
In comparing music with sister arts, one is 
forcibly reminded of the discrepancy of treat- 
ment which lies at the root of this evil. In 
painting, form meets us at the threshold of 
study. Before the tyro dares to think of im- 
agery, color or effect, he must master the prin- 
ciples of outline, with its correlative study— 
perspective: without this all other branches are 
valueless. A picture may abound in creative 
art: yet, if it be faulty in geometrical consis- 
tency, if its perspective be irregular, in a word, 
if it wants form, it is simply ridiculous and in- 
tolerable. Whereas,—to adopt a reductio ad 
absurdum,—if a designer had drawn a dog’s 
head on a man’s body, or a fowl with four legs, 
with green sky and yellow grass, and yet had 
produced a picture in lineal and perspective 
completeness, the effect would offend a practi- 
cal eye far less than if the subjects were badly 
drawn. Thus the comic designs of a Leech or 
a Tenniel satisfy even the connoisseur, because 
they comply with the requirements of form. 
In poetry, too, vivid conceptions, with unsym- 
metrical quantities, offend the practised eye in 
a moment; while completeness of proportion 
without powerful imagery is at once understood 
and accepted. 

Yet, in music, this order is exactly reversed. 
The general public, including—we are sorry to 
say—too many in the profession, does not ap- 
prehend musical form at all. Ears are attuned 
to melodic and harmonic sounds, and minds to 
appreciate particular effects; but as to the gen- 
eral structure of a composition (what perspec- 
tive is to drawing) no more idea exists than 
would be found in the inner consciousness of 
an Aztec ora Bushman. The general deticien- 
cy of sound musical education is the cause of 
this ignorance. An intending composer goes 
through a course of harmony; on ending which 
he fancies he can write, and forthwith rushes 
into print. Filled with vanity on finding him- 
self ‘‘a composer,” flattered also, perhaps, by 
friends and pupils, he produces sheets of vapid 
nonsense (author’s property, let us hope for the 
publisher's sake), when really he is only on the 
first step of the ladder to musical proficiency. 
Harmony and counterpoint are necessary to the 
musical student, just as a knowledge of the 
properties of color is to the painter; but it is 
as absurd to assume that one educated only so 
far is a composer, as to suppose that a mere 








student of shade blending is a painter. The 
evil, we repeat, is the assumption that the mere 
knowledge of harmony and counterpoint is any 
more than means to an end ; and that one who 
is simply proficient in them has any pretension 
to being a composer without having studied 
musical form. 

Form, then, lies at the threshold of thestudy 
of musical composition properly so called. Be- 
fore the word ‘‘composer” can be fitly applied, 
the student must know the quantities of a 
phrase,—the phrases necessary to any particu- 
lar movement; the characteristics of the vari- 
ous kinds of time,—and must be perfectly ac- 
quainted with the song, ballad, rondo, -sonata, 
and symphonic forms. How many, even of 
popular composers have really mastered this 
part of the musician’s art? Writers of songs, 
pianoforte pieces, anthems, services, cantatas, 
and operettas, spring up daily; yet how few 
obtain really permanent hold of the public 
mind or achieve anything like lasting reputa- 
tion! We say to every aspirant to musical 
honors, in proportion to your acquirement 
of the principles of musical form, so will 
be your ultimate success as a composer; 
and, as sure as you neglect the acquirement of 
the principles of musical torm, sosure will your 
name speedily pass into oblivion. We have in 
our mind’s eye at this moment, a ‘‘composer” 
who has lately achieved much public notoriety 
through the sheer influence of advertising and 
over-confidence, (the Americans use a stronger 
word), but who has not yet mastered the sim- 
plest requirements of musical form. Of his 
popularity, like that of many others, it may 
truly be said: 

Like Jonah’s gourd, it sprang up in a day, 
Like Jonah’s gourd, so will it waste away. 

We strongly advise every student to read Dr, 
Marx and other writers on this subject; and 
also to make our best classical works the sub- 
jects of close analysis. Not that we would 
have our composers mere imitators or stereo- 
typerssof forms, but that we wish to impress on 
them, with all the force of which we. are capa- 
ble, that true liberty of thought springs alone 
from the previous observance of rigid disci- 
pline.—Mus. Standard, London. 
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“St. Paul” in St. Paul's. 

[The following curious article appears in the Lon- 
don Orehestra of Nov, 22. Although it treats of 
religious music from rather a conventional and ritu- 
alistic point of view, it tells some interesting facts 
about the hold which the intrinsically great, deep 
music is getting on the heart of the English people. ] 





The citizens of London are about to witness the 
revival of one of the very oldest institutions. In 
the time of 1870 the masters and scholars of St. 
Paul’s School had made themselves famous for their 
enthusiasm and zeal in the performance of the sa- 
cred oratorio, a drama which in some measure may 
be considered as of English origin. There is direct 
record that in 1150 we, as a nation, were excessive- 
ly fond of the sacred drama; and William Fitzste- 
phen, the Norman monk of Canterbury, gives his 
tribute of praise to the English for their little care 
for the ordinary theatrical pieces in vogue, and for 
their great love for dramas of higher and holier im- 
port, Give them a play founded npon a miracle 
like that of St. Elizabeth or St. Columba, or one 
upon a noble martyrdom like that of St. Cecilia or 
St. Lawrence, they are mightily pleased withal, and 
yearn not for the pomps and vanities of the lower 
world. The monks of those days were wise in their 
day and time. They secured the people by giving 
them what they liked. They liked scene and mu- 
sic; the monks seized hold of both for the good of 
the Church and the good of their flock. Music to 
this day is against law in a parish church, Dr. Tait, 
our busy and anxious reformer in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, has never alluded to this fact in his variegated 
charges recently delivered in his diocese. Dr. Tait 
may leave the great Creed-alone with advantage, 
for the orthodox, those who believe in the grea 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity are satisfied with it 
and Dr. Tait need not afford sid to unbeliever 
They ask not for his help. ' 


ably call lor lis support, Lecause iv is our Divine 
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Leader's chief weapon in the armory of the Church. 
We recommend this thought to Dr. Wilberforce and 
to both houses of Convocation, Let the people of 
England have a common liberty with all Christen- 
dom. At present they have not. Any bishop, rec- 
tor, vicar, or curate—nay, any churchwarden—can 
lock up the organ in a parish church and say— 
“There is your Prayer Book, without a note of mu- 
sic in it; stick to that and hold your tongue.” Dr. 
Wilberforce and our Northern Archbishop, Dr. 
Thompson, who preach in the chapels or churches 
of John Knox, are in duty bound to give the fettered 
Englishman a law of liberty at least as large and 
free as that bestowed on the Scotsman, The Scot 
can claim for Divine service his metrical psalm ; the 
Englishman cannot. 

We need not inquire how it was that the early 
sacred oratorio died away in England. The mon- 
arch, the nobles, the colleges took away the money 
for Church music, and left the natien without any 
music for Sunday. Henee the English had no mu- 
sic for Monday or any of the other five days in the 
week. This was the sure operation of a higher law. 
Law against song for Sunday was law against all 
song worthy of the name, But the monarch retain- 
ed music for his own royal self and grand court 
days, and state ccremonies in some degree preserv- 
ed and fed the Church composer. In the days of 
Charles the First and our second Charles, the for- 
eigner came here and gave our native musicians a 
needful lift, and with our Georges came the great 
Lutheran who had travelled through all Christen- 
dom and noted what the wisdom of the Church had 
supplied, and what the hearts of the people delight- 
ed in. Handel brought to life the sleeping taste for 
the oratorio. In the monkish time England patron- 
ized the musical plays of “Zhe Good Samaritan,” 
“Tobit and the Angel,” ‘The Prodigal Son.” “Job and 
his Three Friends.” Not distinctively to mention 
the Handelian oratorios, soon after the death of their 
composer were performed the oratorios, “Hannah,” 
“Ruth,” “Nabal,” “Zimri,” “Rebecca,” “Alfred,” “Ju- 
dith,” “The Prodigal Son,” “Expulsion of the Demon 
From King Saul,”  Abimelech,” “Gideon,” “Jephtha,” 
“Force of Truth,” and many others too numerous to 
mention, But all this effort for Church musical 
and Scriptural history was as Church music against 
law. The oratorio legally was the theatrical orato- 
rio. Our bishops would listen complacently to ora- 
torio music at Royal Coronations in Westminster 
Abbey, at Royal Concerts in His Majesty’s Concert 
Room in Hanover Square, but if sought to be used 
in parish churches would fulminate their censures 
against it as so much show or sensational music— 
undevotional—fiddlers’ music, In these days moral 
sense and common sense have beaten this prejudice, 
and the people ride over the law, Still there is the 
law—the scandalous law forbidding Church music, 
which an ill-natured bishop or rector with cure of 
souls may and can use, and this ought to be repeal- 
ed and music set free. 

The Church season now opening will be made 
memorable by a rendering of-Mendelssohn’s oratorio 
of “St, Paul’ in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; a Passion Ser- 
vice, that by Sebastian Bach, the St. Matthew  his- 
tory, in St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Ab- 
bey ; a Passion Service in the Church of St. Anne, 
Scho, that by Sebastian Bach according to the his- 
tory of St. John ; Handel's oratorio of ‘ 7heodora, 
the Martyr of Antioch,” in the Hanover Square 
Rooms ; and the oratorio of “Belshazzar,” by Handel, 
in St. James's Hall. We rejoice to be able to record 
these introductions of “the orchestra in churches,” 
and it is both our pleasure and duty to award the 
meed of praise to the deans of St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey, for this glorious issue. For years 
we have been contesting the point and the principle, 
and at last ‘the orchestra in church” is a recognized 
fact. But it is the people of England that have done 
this great thing. It is the sympathy of the amateur 
mind with the artistic mind, and the reverence of 
both for the Bible histories, and the prevalence of 
the old Catholic faith throughout this great nation. 

The St, Matthew “Passion” will probably be given 
in Exeter Hall by the members of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society. The Bach is being remodelled [!] 
by Sir Michael Costa, and no doubt it will prove a 
great attraction, the Costa mind being so differently 
constituted {"'] from that of Herr Franz, whose 
score has hitherto been adopted in the performance 
of this composition in this country. We have for 
many years given it as our opinion that the Bach 
“Passion according to St. John” is the real render- 
ing to work in this country. The oratorio is more 
scriptural and less encumbered by interruptions, the 
style more condensed, the form more simple, the 
melodies more attractive, the feelings more sympa- 





thetic. Possibly it might be improved by a few ad- 
ditions from the St. Matthew “Passion.” Some few 
of the short and highly dramatic choruses would 
bear transplantation, and the “Thunders and Light- 
nings” would beyond question add much to the in- 
terest of the shorter work. 

The oratorio of “The Passion,” when properly set 
to music, must present the first and most essential 
feature of all dramatic composition—that of deep 
personal feeling. The vocalists sing the belief of 
the musicians in the narrative contained in the bio- 
graphical statement of the Evangelist. Whatever 
of emotion may arise from the beautiful or sublime 
character of the music, persuaded belief lies at the 
bottom of all. And the cause—the basis of this re- 
vival of English love for the drama of the Passion, 
of which we have records for seven hundred years 
past, is the revived and increased faith in the great 
mass of the English nation. The people have called 
for the oratorio of “The Passion” just as they call 
for Handel's ‘Messiah ;” they have Handel, and they 
demand Bach, It is no question of art, of service, 
of adoration, but it is the conviction all round that 
the grandest of music can never enter the heart or 
intellect of the composer unless associated with the 
grandest of all themes that can fill the human be- 
ing. The same belief which called for the drama of 
the Crucifixion in England in 1150, in 13870, in 
Rome in 1264, in Padua in 1248, in Friuli in 1298, 
in France in 1300, in Germany in 1320, and which 
led Luther to retain the service in 1530, is now 
strong and mighty in this country, and the hearers 
of this drama are becoming daily more and more 
numerous, Every young man of ordinary respecta- 
bility is now a singer, and can read choral music. 
There is not an English girl, decently educated, but 
can take her part in an oratorio, Nothing short of 
the true, the real, the beautiful, can satisfy the 
young heart when engaged with oratorio music ; 
youth yearns for this, and finds it in the Passion 
music of Handel and Bach, For this cause we find 
their music at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in Westminster 
Abbey, and as a corollary, the “St. Paul” of Men- 
delssohn. 

We cannot but deplore the discontinuance of the 
sacred concerts given in the Royal Albert Hall by 
M. Gounod, concerts in many respects most remark- 
able, attended with great artistic results. .M. Gounod 
has taught our amateur to sing in pure and sustain- 
ed tone high class music unaccompanied by either 
organ or orchestra, He is in many respects the 
foremost musician of the age. and the only one to 
be coupled with the illustrious [!] Verdi, but he has 
been most grievously ill advised by those who know 
nothing of English tastes and English feeling. His 
artistic virtues are manifold, his errors comparative- 
ly small and few. But he did this—he dressed his 
choir, put the girls in proper paraphernalia—white, 
red and blue; and before hae we hope to see at all 
such gatherings the girls in white, the men in sur- 
plices,*and the band in crimson cassocks and the black 
sash. Nothing short of this at the large concerts at 
Exeter Hall, nothing short of this at the bigger fes- 
tivals at the Royal Albert Hall. The public will at 
once perceive the propriety and beauty of the 
change, and bestow their patronage on those who 
so wisely and artistically call upon them for the 
preference, No one wants the choir of a thousand 
voices, the men standing up like so many ministers 
and deacons in a Dissenting chapel, and the girls 
like those in a flower manufactory, or where paper 
collars and dickeys are made, or the sewing ma- 
chines kept all a going. The public really wants a 
change in these sumptuary arrangements, and will 
willingly pay for it. 





Mendelssohn's Death. 

[The Kélnische Zeitung has been enabled to give 
the following extract from the second volume of 
“Moscnetss’ Lire,” by Mrs, Moscueres, now in the 
press :] 


On the 17th of September (Moscheles writes in 
his journal) the Mendelssohn family returned from 
Switzerland. Mentally our delightful frieud is just 
the same, but physically he seems to me changed ; 
he has aged, he is languid, and his walk is less 
quick than it used to be. And yet if one sees him 
at the piano, or hears him talking about art and ar- 
tists, he is all life and fire. His friend Julius Rietz 
is just entering on his post of Capellmeister at Lefp- 
sic, and that isa great delight to him. ‘“There’s 
another,” said Mendelssohn, “who really loves good 
music, who can produce good things himself, and 
can bring the productions of others to the highest 


* Here’s “‘Ritualism” with a vengeance |—Ep. 





pitch of perfection, and now the Gewandhaus con- 
certs will have quite the genuine ring about them. 
And then what quantities of music we will have at 
home! Rietz plays the ’cello so well, it will be a 
splendid winter.” * * * 

On the 9th of October Mendelssohn called for 
Charlotte and me to take a walk with him ; we saw 
him coming slowly and languidly through the gar- 
den to the house. When my wife affectionately 
asked him how he felt, he answered: “How I feel? 
Well, I feel all gray in gray.” She tried to cheer 
him by saying that the sunny weather and the 
walk cath do him good. ‘And really, during our 
stroll through the Rosenthal, he became so bright and 
lively that we forgot his indisposition. He told us 
about his last stay in London—his visit to the 
Queen ; how prettily she had sung to him, when he 
had played to her and the Prince; how she had 
then said in such a kind manner: “He had so often 
given her pleasure, was there no way of giving him 
any ?” how he had begged to see the children, and 
she had conducted him into the beautifully arranged 
nursery department and shown him the little princes 
and princesses, all so well brought up and so good 
that it was quite a treat to see them. Then he 
spoke about his wife’s coming birthday, for which 
occasion he had bought her a cloak. Another in- 
valuable present he had also himself prepared for 
her for this birthday, On a tour that he and Klinge- 
mann had made in Scotland they kept a journal 
together, Klingemann writing verses, Mendelssohn 
drawing. These hasty sketches he hac now worked 
out, collected, and bound together, but when he 
presented this gift to his wife, hoping to please her 
with it, he was already at death’s door ! 

We separated (continues the journal) at about one 
o'clock, in the best spirits. But already that same 
afternoon, in the Freges’ house, he became very un- 
well. 

He had gone there to try and again persuade 
Frau Frege, that artist whom he so highly esteem- 
ed, to sing in the approaching performance of “Eli- 
jah.” “She shrinks from appearing in public,” he 

ad said to us afew days previously, “because she 
has been suffering a great deal from her throat; 
but nobody can sing it as she does ; I must inspire 
her with courage.” The literal account which here 
follows his visit to Frau Frege on the 9th of Octo- 
ber, we owe to a personal communication. He en- 
tered the room with these words: “I am coming to- 
day, and every day, till you give me your consent, 
and now I bring you again the altered pieces (of 
‘Elijah’). But I feel dreadfully low-spirited, so 
much so that I actually cried the other day over my 
trio. But, before the ‘Elijah,’ you must to-day help 
me to put together a collection of songs; Hirtels 
are pressing me so much for it.’ He had brought 
the set, op. 71, and as the 7th song, the “Alt- 
deutsche Frithlingslied,” which he had already com- 
posed in the summer of this year, but only written 
out on tke 7th of October. “I knew,” said Frau 
Frege, “about in what order he would arrange 
them, and laid them out on the piano one by one. 
When I had sung the first he was greatly moved 
and asked for it sgain, and added: “That was a se- 
rious birthday present for Schleinitz on the first of 
October ; but it is just how I feel myself, and J can- 
not tell you how sad it made me to see Fanny’s still 
unaltered rooms in Berlin. And yet I have so 
much to thank God for—Cécile is so well, and the little 
Felix (his youngest son and a delicate child) too.’ 
I had to sing all the songs several times, and stuck 
to the point that the ‘Frihlingslied” did not seem 
to go very well with that set. So he said: i 
well. The whole set looks serious; let it go fort 
into the world as it is.’ Though he looked very 
pale, I had to sing him the first song for the third 
time, and he said all kinds of nice and affectionate 
things to me about it. Then he asked: ‘If you are 
not too tired, couldn’t we just sing the last quartet 
out of ‘Elijah’? I went out of the room to order 
lights, and when I came back he was sitting in the 
other room in the sofa-corner, and said his hands 
had got quite stiff and cold, and he thought he 
would rather be well-advised and just take a run 
round the town, for he felt too bad to play properly. 
When he got into the open air he felt it was best to 
go straight home, and there sat down in the sofa- 
corner, where Cécile found him again at seven 
o'clock, his hands again quite benumbed.” 


THE NEXT DAY 


the doctor applied leeches to relieve the severe 
headache from which he was suffering; he took it 
for disorder of the stomach, and it was only much 
later that he declared it to be an excessive irritation 
of the nervous system. I had for along time—even 
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before Fanny’s death—been struck by his paleness 
when he was conducting or playing—everything 
seemed to tire him more than formerly. The whole 
town was terror-struck, his friends trembled, when 
the news of his illness spread abroad, but when he 
began to amend they again believed in his ultimate 
recovery. A few days afterwards he received visits 
from his friends, was in good spirits, and made plan 
after plan, He even wanted to go to Vienna to ful- 
fil his promise of conducting the “Elijah,” but his 
friends dissuaded him from this exertion, To Frau 
Frege, who went to see him, he said: “Well, I gave 
you a pretty fright; I must have been a cheerful 
looking object.” By degrees the convalescent felt 
better and better, and was allowed on the 28th to 
take a walk with his wife. He even wanted to go 
out again, but the careful wife persuaded him to 
rest, and he consented; and, alas! immediately af- 
terwards he sank down. They called it paralysis. 
The anxicty and sadness of the next days cannot be 
described. The whole town shared it with relations 
and friends. Once more an apparent improvement 
showed itself, but he soon became highly excited, 
and began talking English wildly ; on on the 3rd 
of November, at half-past two, he had a third attack, 
which completely shattered his senses. The -bulle- 
tin is besieged, but the news which it gives tells of 
no improvement, and so the 4th of November draws 
nearer. 

Midday.—The physicians, Dr. Hammer, Hofrath 
Carus, and surgeon Walther, are with the patient 
by turns, The bulletin which Schleinitz writes de- 
clares the case to be hopeless. Herr and Frau 
Frege, David, Rietz, Schleinitz, my wife and I, re- 
mained anxiously near the sick room. The only 
words of encouragement that the doctors can give 
are these: “If there should be no fresh attack, the 
seeming quiet may bring about a happy change, and 
he may be saved.” But this repose was only the 
result of the decline of his physical strength. 

Evening.—From 2 o'clock in the afternoon, when a 
repetition of the attack was feared at the same hour 
as the day before, utter unconsciousness set in, All 
the more delicate organs and mental powers were 
gone, and he lay quiet, breathing loud and heavily. 
In the evening we were all assembled around his 
bed, without fearing a disturbance ; his angelically 
peaceful countenance, the stamp of his immortal 
soul, impressed itself deeply and indelibly on our 
spirits. His Cécile bore the terrible weight of her 
grief heroically—she never once broke down, not a 
word betrayed her inner suffering. His brother 
Paul, like a moving marble statue, was continually 
at his bedside. This tragic scene was still height- 
ened by the vainly expected arrival of his sister, 
Frau Dirichlet, and his relations, Herr and Frau 
Schunck. Dr. Hirtel had gone off to Berlin to 
fetch her, and also Dr. Schénlein; but they did not 
come. From nine in the evening the fatal end be- 
gan to approach, and the breathing became slower. 
The doctors counted the respirations as if they want- 
ed to enrich science with new discoveries; his fea- 
tures became transfigured ; Cécile knelt by his bed- 
side, suffused in tears; and in the deathly silence 
Paul Mendelssohn, David, Schleinitz, and I sur- 
rounded the bed, in earnest prayer. With every 
breath that escaped from him, I felt the struggle of 
the great spirit which was breaking loose from its 
mortal frame. At twenty-four minutes past nine he 
breathed out his great soul with a deep sigh. The 
doctor took Cécile into another room, and su ported 
her in her speechless grief. I knelt by the bed, ac- 
companying the soul of the departed one to heaven 
with my prayers, and kissed the lofty brow before 
it had grown cold under the hand of death. We re- 
mained some hours together, bewailing the irrepar- 
able loss, and then each one retired, with his grief. 
His children had been sent to bed at nine, and were 
already sleeping calmly when God called their fa- 
ther to Himself. Even the awful solemnity of the 
funeral celebration can never come up to the feelings 
which overpowered me then, and which I shall al- 
ways carry about with me in remembrance of that 
beloved friend, a man beyond the possibility of ever 
being replaced. The whole city mourned, the Ge- 
wandhaus had no concert on the 4th of November 
as usual—and who would have gone to listen to it ? 
That one broken chord had taken the tune out of 
our own souls, 





Dr. Bellows on Rubinstein. 


We have among us now a great musician, a fine 
composer, and an astonishing performer—Rubin- 
stein. Ae has drawn to himself a great following of 
admirers, and has already been seen and heard 
enough to make an American estimate of him, at 





least, possible. The first glance at him went far to 
settle his claims to respectful attention. A broad, 
ample forehead—indeed, of enormous width—backed 
by acapacious brain, over eyes large and sad, with 
high cheek-bones, full of Tartar and Oriental sug- 
gestion; a mouth large, sensuous, fiexible, but un- 
smiling and semi-barbaric—such as an Indian chief 
m ght wear; gleaming teeth; a strong neck; firm 
limbs, squarely planted ; large hands; a full circu- 
ation; a ruddy, even color from brow to finger 
tips—you have a physique compact, vigorous, full- 
blooded, and indicative of health and the prime of 
life. His smooth-shaven face gives only more effect 
to his copious and strong hair, which he shakes as a 
lion his mane. In public he is grave, reserved, and 
distant, treating his audiences with a fine disdain or 
a fine respect, not always easily distinguished. 
Clearly he comes neither to beg mercy nor propi- 
tiate praise. He seems to take this position: “I 
offer you my best, for which you have paid your 
money; and you owe me nothing and I owe you 
nothing further in this little business transaction, 
which satisfies us both. And as for gratuitous ap- 
plause, it pleases me, because it shows sympathy 
with the music I interpret or the way I interpret it. 
But I have had the favorable judgment of Liszt and 
Joachim and of musical capitals and select circles on 
that, and cannot lay much stress upon it; and am 
too honest and grave to affect a gratitude I do not 
feel.” The fact is, Rubinstein is too large and seri- 
ous a personality to be tossed on the ripples of con- 
cert-room applause, You feel it to be a sort of in- 
dignity to make a show of him and fasten eyes as 
upon a public performer. When a great orator is 
gen aserious and pregnant cause, you do not call 

im or think him a performer ; and when a true ar- 
tist moves us in the universal direction we forget 
alike him and ourselves, It is an impertinence to 
emphasize either his presence or his implements or 
our admiration and interest. We ought to be lost 
in the enjoyment or vision of the great realities his 
art evokes, We reverence the artist most who 
makes us forget himself in the greatness and glory 
of his theme, and ourselves in the attraction of his 
subject. 

And this is really the finest tribute Rubinstein 
compels his audiences to pay—their silence and their 
restrained applause. His companion, an excellent 
violinist, hut evidently not an inspired man, evokes 
a stormy applause. The people feel they can and 
must settle with him on the spot. Open and hearty 
admiration will pay off his claims in full. He is 
within reach of the palms. His skill is great, but 
only of a kind we know and can measure. He is 
master of all the tricks of his instrument; and the 
people respect, admire and appreciate his tricks. 
They deserve applause, and let them have it. But 
what can applause do for one of Handel’s sacred 
songs (“I know that my Redeemer liveth”), or for 
Beethoven's dirge in the Seventh Symphony, or for 
Schumann’s best lyrics, or for Rubinstein’s deep 
and subtle concertos ? The people evidently feel this, 
and it is a good sign. It shows his mettle and theirs. 

For really it is not what Rubinstein writes or 

lays that is the best part of him. It is what he is. 
Lis compositions and his performances indicate a 
mind full of original and earnest thoughts, of serious 
struggles with the spiritual and social problem of 
the time, of a yearning toward divine beauty, truth, 
and peace. He is a strong child who has carried 
his youth with him into his maturity, and lost noth- 
ing of the questful gaze and serious curiosity of a 
first-awakened soul. And clearly, although a man 
of thought and culture, acquainted with European 
life, he has much of that Oriental and mystical 
charm which made Kossuth a sort of poet-prophet- 
statesman, and gave his utterance, even in a foreign 
tongue, an eloquence and charm quite unique and 
unparalleled. We hear the Orient in the solemn and 
hushed tone, the mystic and half-fatalistic quality, 
the dreamy and unfamiliar and unpractical essence 
of his music; but it is the East at its confluence with 
the West! Rubinstein is on the isthmus that divides 
the Orient and the Occident. Their spray dashes 
over into each other; but they do not mix. There 
is an evident conflict and struggle in his nature and 
his music, He roars like a lion and is soft as a suck- 
ing dove by turns. He springs like a panther, and 
with his grace and precision, upon the keys. But 
his hauds are claws in velvet. They smite like a 
hammer, they caress like a mother. But there is a 
ave moodiness, an unsatisfied seeking, and baffled 
onging in his characteristic style and manner, 
which makes it wondrous true to our time of broken 
relations, when the past has gone and the future has 
not come, when we are dissatisfied with what is and 


not clear what is to be.—Jndependent, Dec. 7th. 





Musical Correspondence. 


Puitapetputa, Nov, 30.—( Crowded out last tiwe.) 
On Tuesday the “Elijah” was repeated by the 
Handel and Haydn Society, with Mme. Rudersdorff, 
Miss Fairman, Mr. Simpson and Mr. Whitney. The 
choruses were given with rather better spirit than 
at the last performance. “Thanks be to God,” and 
“He watching over” were particularly good. The 
orchestra was bad. Mr. Whitney seemed to be 
suffering from hoarseness, but it did not interfere 
much with his singing. His rendering of “I have 
been very jealous” was most excellent, far better 
than the opening part of the solo. Miss Fairman 
was eminently successful in her part and received a 
hearty encore of “O rest in the Lord.” Mr. Simp- 
son was only passable in his solos. He sadly wants 
vim, Mme. Rudersdorff sang with her accustomed 
dramatic power. ‘Cast thy Burden” was beautiful- 
ly sung and was, of course, encored. On Thursday 
evening “The Messiah” was given before a tremen- 
dous audience. The same singers participated as 
on Tuesday. Mr. Whitney's performance through- 
out was grand. I never heard more eloquent sing- 
ing than his “Why do the heathen?” In “The 
trumpet shall sound” he was somewhat fettered by 
the acrobatic performances of the orchestra. Mme. 
Rudersdorff was ill, and her performance was not en- 
tirely satisfactory. ‘Rejoice greatly” was quite be- 
yond her vocal powers, But her conception of “I 
know that my Redeemer” is eminently worthy. Miss 
Fairman sang well, as usual, but the alto solos in 
the “Messiah” are difficult for most female altos to 
sing. Mr. Simpson took “Comfort ye” twice as 
slow as it ought to be; and “Thou shalt dash them” 
was beyond his vocal ability. The choruses were 
excellent, but the orchestra terrible. 





Dec, 14.—On the afternoon of Saturday, the 30th 
ult., Mr. Wotrsoun gave his third orchestral Mati- 
née, Mendelssohn’s A-major (“Italian”) Symphony 
headed the programme. The Andante con moto did 
not receive as smooth a performance as would have 
pleased a fastidious critic; but, considering the 
enormous difficulties Mr. Wolfsohn has to contend 
with, the whole work was very well interpreted. 
Wagner's superb “Rienzi” Overture was nobly 
given. Mr. Wolfsohn played Liszt's “Slumber 
Song” with that delicacy and taste which character- 
izes all his performances of music of this nature. 
Mr, Braun gave a creditable interpretation to a 
Fantasie for the ’cello by Piatti on Der Freyschuetz. 

On Saturday evening the “Orpheus Club,” a male 
singing society of twenty voices, led by Mr. Michael 
Cross, gave their first concert. The principal piece 
was an old English Prize Glee, written in 1811, by 
C. Evans, and entitled “Beauties, have you seen a 
toy ?” It was exceedingly well sung, but the upper 
tenor part was not prominent enough. Moehring’s 
“Cavalry Song” was sung with great spirit and ac- 
curacy. Abt’s “Good night, Beloved,” for solo bari- 
tone and humming chorus was well received ; but 
the gentleman who sang the solo has a bad method 
in that he forces his chest voice too high. The rest 
of the vocal part of the programme were tastefully 
sung. The only fault which seemed to be continual 
was that the second bass part did not assert itself 
sufficiently. Mr. Jarvis played Chopin’s F-sharp 
minor “Impromptu” and Htude in A minor, and 
Thalberg’s “Elisire d’ Amore.” 

On Monday, the 9th, Mrs. Moutron sang at a con- 
cert given for a charitable purpose at Horticultural 
Hall. Her solos were Masse’s “Ma mere etait Bohe- 
mienne,” Schubert’s “Erl King” and Dolby’s “‘Splen- 
did weather.” She was eminently successful, par- 
ticularly in the last named piece. Her vocalization 
is perfect, and her appreciation of the sentiment of 
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her song is so good that it is a thorough pleasure to 
hear her. 

Mr. Wolfsohn’s 4th matinée was given this after- 
noon. Beethoven's No. 4 (B-flat) was the Symphony 
selected. It was only fairly given, the wooden 
wind instruments being the clog to its perfect per- 
formance. Mr. Rosewald, of Baltimore, played 
Spohr’s violin Concerto (No. 8) exceedingly well, 
and he was finely supported by the orchestra, On 
Monday Lucca opens a season of two weeks. 

Eustace, 


Dec, 21.—Last Saturday evening the “Abt Male 
Singing Society” gave its first concert of this sea- 
son at Musical Fund Hall. The hall was densely 
filled by a brilliant audience, which manifested great 
enthusiasm. The programme was rich and judi- 
ciously varied, and every piece was rendered with 
that precision and crispness of tone which has ever 
characterized the society’s performances.  Sulli- 
van’s “Long Day closes” was most exquisitely sung, 
and Gade’s “Gondola Song” was a perfect example 
of pianissimo singing. Storch’s “March” received a 
loud encore, as did also Hatton’s “Letter.” The 
“Village Blacksmith” by Hatton was a fitting close 
to this brilliant concert. I should not omit to men- 
tion the great improvement in the quartet singing 
at this concert over the former efforts of the Society 
in this line. Mr. Clarke, the conductor, and the en- 
tire Society are to be sincerely congratulated on the 
success of this concert, which was the undoubted 
result of their hearty and earnest labor in rehears- 
ing. 

On Monday, the 16th, the “Lucca Troupe” open- 
ed their season at the Academy. “Faust” was se- 
lected as the opera in which to introduce to us the 
great prima donna, The “Marguerite” of Mme. 
Lucca is certainly one of the most perfect specimens 
of histrionic force I have ever witnessed, She throws 
her whole soul into the part, and this, combined 
with her passionately powerful voice, has made her 
so preéminently successful, Her childish delight 
in the “Jewel Song? and her dark despair in the 
church scene, are as different as if each were por- 
trayed by a different artiste. Mons. Jamet as 
Mephisto was, in singing and acting, entirely satis- 
factory. Sig. Vizzani in the title role did not do 
well, his voice is too light for the heavy orchestra- 
tion of the work. c 

On Tuesday, Miss Kellogg was the recipient of a 
great ovation on her appearing as “Leonora” in 
“Trovatore.” Throughout the whole opera she 
gave strong evidence that her voice is greatly im- 
proved in strength, and yet is losing none of its sil- 
very sweetness ; her acting too was very good, not 
as stormy as Gazzaniga’s, but all the part requires. 
Sig. Abrudegno as “Manrico” sang and acted fairly. 
His voice is somewhat worn and sounds rather tame 
after Wachtel and Lefranc. Sig. Moriami as the 
“Count” was exceedingly good. 

On Wednesday the “Huguenots” was given. 
Mme, Lucca as “Valentine” sang the difficult music 
with charming facility, and rendered all her recita- 
tives with great dramatic effect. In the 4th act her 
scene with “Raoul” was superbly acted. Sig. Viz- 
zani as “Raoul” failed almost entirely ; the music is 
far beyond his ability, and his acting was quite stiff. 
Jamet as “Marcel” sang with great taste, but the 
part is too low for his voice. Mme. Leveille as 
“Margaret,” and Sig. Sparani as “Nevers” were 
quite successful in their impersonations. 

On Thursday “Crispino e la Comare” was the op- 
era. Ronconi, as the lucky cobbler, sang far better 
than I have heard him for years, and his acting, of 
course, was irresistibly funny. Miss Kellogg, 
though harassed by a severe cold, played her part 
as of old, with naivete and brilliancy. 





On Friday evening “The Marriage of Figaro” was 
announced, but owing to Miss Kellogg’s increased 
illness, could not be performed, and “Fra Diavolo” 
was substituted. Mme. Lucca as “Zerlina” was per- 
fectly bewitching: she is certainly a marvel, so 
wide is the scope of her histrionic abilities. Vizza- 
ni as “Fra Diavolo” sang as well as he can with his 
feeble voice, and his acting was quite satisfactory. 
Ronconi as “Milord” provoked much applause. The 
chorus of the troupe is fair, but the orchestra is not 
as unwavering as it should be. Next week is the 
last of this troupe’s season here. Eustace. 
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BOSTON, 
The Christmas Oratorio. 


Our people have learned to look forward to a 
performance of Handel’s “ Messtan” as regularly 
and as joyfully as to the return of Christmas. To 
musicians, and to those of much experience in the 
hearing of great music, something a little more out 
of the common, even if not so great,—a Bach’s 
Weihnaehts Oratorium for instance,—might for once 
awaken a more eager appetite; but for the great 
mass whose musical range is limited, although they 
may love music deeply, and who can feel how vital 
and profound the harmony between the Handelian 
inspirations and the significance which the season 
of the Nativity has to all religious souls, there is 
no musical work which means so much and is so 
well appreciated, so strengthening and uplifting as 
“The Messiah.” We are apt to forget, too, that 
there is always a younger generation coming on, 
who would be wronged by deprivation of the glo- 
rious opportunity we older ones have had far oftener 
than we derserved. But then again, upon the other 
hand, even the most experienced, just when they 
turn again with some reluctance and anticipation of 
fatigue to the long series of mighty choruses and 
songs too great for singers uninspired, are often 
forced to wonder at themselves, as well as at the 
great composer’s genius, when, to their agreeable 
disappointment (probably not for the first time ) 
they find how fresh it all sounds after all, how 
grander than ever and more marvellously perfect 
every chorus proves, and what new beauty and only 
half-suspected truth and depth of feeling still re- 
veals itself in every Air and Recitative, and every 
bit of symphony. Many will own that this was 
signally the case with them last Sunday evening, 
and well appreciated this sturdy conservatism of 
the old Handel and Haydn Society, whatever else 
they may be disposed to ask for at its hands, 

Last year’s performance of the Messiah received 
unwonted lustre from the participation of the 
Santley party as soloists, and their presence in- 
spired the chorus singers with a new ambition; 
so that the crowded audience this time came pre- 
pared to measure things by a high standard. In 
justice we must own that the choral work was even 
better than before, and that we do not remember so 
satisfactory a rendering of the whole series of cho- 
ruses in Boston, Even those difficult and “catchy” 
ones, “Good will towards men,” “His yoke is easy,” 
(the singers seldom found it easy !), and the like, were 
clearly made out both in general outline and detail. 
The tenderly affecting choruses: “Surely” and “With 
his stripes,” in which Handel more resembles Bach, 
as well as the completion of the group in the bold 
contrast of ‘All we like sheep,” with the sublime and 
awe-inspiring conclusion ; “And the Lord hath laid 
on him,” were adequately realized. The altos were 
very rich and full,and the tenors came out with fresh- 
ness and vitality of tone, as well as sweetness, which 
has been very rare. The sopranos were efficient, but 
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sometimes rather thin and screamy on the high notes. 
This was particularly noticeable, as usual, in the 
“Hallelujah” chorus, otherwise so perfect, where the 
high A falls on the pinched vowele: “And He 
shall reign.” Mr. Zerraun suggests (and why not?) 
that henceforth they sing: “The Zord shall reign.” 
But better yat would be the return to the lower 
pitch, the French normal pitch; and even that is 
more than half a tone sharper than the pitch of 
Handel's time. Some choruses were omitted,—wise- 
ly, considering the great length of the work. The 
orehestra did their part, as is too often the case in 
such tasks, rather perfunctorily and as if their 
thoughts were wandering outside of the music; not 
always, but too frequently, as now and then a solo 
singer must have felt. The Organ, under Mr. 
Lane’s hands, was a great help. 

The quartet of soloists were all interesting, to say 
the least. At the opening, the Tenor, Mr. Packarp, 
placed himself at once in a worthy light as an in- 
terpreter of a high theme, and as a performing ar- 
tist before a public somewhat critical. His delivery 
of “Comfort ye” and “Every Valley” was a very 
careful, well considered and consistent effort; in 
spirit and conception right and adequate. His voice 
is sweet and of good even calibre throughout, not 
brilliant but of fair power, and his method excellent. 
He sustains a tone and swells it admirably. In- 
deed he has style, and a pure and honest style, free 
from offensive crudities, affectations or exaggera- 
He plainly had a full appreciation of his task and 
did it earnestly and like an artist. A little stiff 
ness, which ‘should disappear with practice, was 
about the only drawback.—The Bass came next in 
requisition, Mr. Whitney for “Thus saith the Lord” 
and the Air: “But who may abide.” And_ here 
again at once was a great step forward into public 
favor. His majestic organ seemed to have ripened 
and expanded and become vivified through the 
whole range of it; alike in declamation, in Canta- 
bile, in clear, rotund and even execution of the long 
roulades, he was more satisfactory than ever. There 
was less dead wood in the performance ; it was all 
alive. He does not yet possess, however, like 
the Tenor, the art or power of holding out a long 
tone without wavering in the pitch, and not unfre- 
quently, after a manly and victorious tussle with a 
trying passage, comes out on a strong last note a 
little false. These ponderous basses yield to their 
own weight, we know. But the impression as a 
whole was grand. ‘For He is like a refiner’s fire” 
was given with great energy. This solemn warn- 
ing ended, with the chorus, that so fitly follows: 
“He shall purify,” it is the Contralto’s turn, an- 
nouncing the Nativity, proclaiming the new light. 
Mlle. Anna Draspit, a native of Bohemia, who has 
lived for several years in England, a pupil for some 
time of Mme. Rudersdorff, has made a great mark in 
the Oratorios there, and it has been a common thing 
of late to hear her mentioned as the most promising 
Contralto in England, Her very first tones: “Be- 
hold! a virgin,” arrested unusual attention by the 
individnal timbre of thé voice, at once rich and 
reedy, sweet, yet with a singularly penetrating qual- 
ity. It reached everywhere, and there was a rare 
charm about it. A true artistic singer was soon 
manifest ; well trained ; with something like a ge- 
nius for it, as it seemed; dramatic too, and full of 
fire. There was probably some nervousness in that 
first effort; for in the Air: “O thou that tellest,” 
the lower portion of the voice seemed weak, and the 
force of certain phrases spent before all the notes 
had reached the ear. But this was the beginning 
only; we shall hear more; now we have to lis- 
ten to another voice, which should be in this Orato- 
rio the voice of voices, the Soprano. 

Prepared by all these voices, of prophecy and 
warning and announcement, and by the Overture 
and thrilling choruses,— prepared too by that ex- 
quisite prelude of the Pastoral Symphony (in the 
performance of which we must again protest against 
that poor infringement of the Thomas “ 7'rdéumerei” 
patent, that hushing of the last repetition to a half 
audible ppp ), —now begins the voice which is to 
embody as it were the Light to which all has been 
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lookin forward, and to sing the great song of Faith. 
This'time it is the lovely voice of Mrs. Moutron. With 
all her good gifts the singer is not in her element ; 
for she has never sung in Oratorio before and never 
even heard a full performance of the Messiah. She 
brings to it all her treasury of nightingale and lark- 
like tones, with the spontaneous, bird-like springing 
forth thereof (though sometimes there seems to bea 
struggle in the throat before the nightingale escape); 
all her finished, fluent vocalization ; her versatility 
of talent and quick apprehension. Nor does she 
approach the task with levity, or without a sense 
of its importance, or without earnest preparation. 
Indeed the nervousness apparent at the first was 
quite sincere ; and this, added to a cold, entitled her 
tolarge allowance. Under the circumstauces, the 
degree of success which §she achieved was certainly 
remarkable. The effort won respect throughout, 
while more than once it charmed and satisfied in a 
hich sense. The Recitative: “There were Shep- 
herds” was not so simply given as one could wish: 
there was a somewhat forced, unneeded pathos in its 
tones; just in that narrative, recited as it were from 
heaven, the Voice should be impersonal, though hu- 
man, —by no means dramatic. “Rejoice greatly” was 
in her true vein, and seldom have we heard it sung 
more! eautifully : the serious middle strain, too, was 
tenderly melodious. Best of all was “Come unto Him,” 
which seemed to reach the heart of the audience. 
Her rendering of the great air: “I know that my 
Redeemer” was an earnest, very creditable ef- 
fort,—one that ra sed her in her character of 
artist,—but not yet a triumph. Here too there 
was asomewhat trammelled and uneasy lean- 
ing on traditions (mot always of the best), and 
not that free, assured and noble style—sure, 
simple and sublime,—by which that s: ns has 
maintained its supremecy. But Mrs. Mouiton 
is ful! of song and ful! of alent. If a Parisian 
life could not imbue her with the O:atorio style 
or spirit, we t: ust itis not too late for her to 
learn, and that she will not cease to try her 
powers in the high spheres of Art. Paulo majora 
canamus ! 

We can only add that Miss Drusdil’s voice 
and style and earnestness grew upon the audi- 
ence as she wenton. What s‘emed the feeble 
ton s vame out clear and ringing. ‘He was dis- 
nised” was so impressive'y rende.ed, that we 
felt wronged by the -omission of the second 
part. Mr. Packard sustained himself through 
out as honorably as he begun; giving “Th 
rebuke,” &c , with true manly pathos; inns: 
he is not yet full grown, even if he by na- 
ture framed, fr the severe task of vocalization 
offered by “Thou shalt break them.” His voice 
is not a ringing one. although it had a manly 
power and value, besides sweetness. Mr. Whit- 
ney continued to give us of his grandest sub- 
bass as well as his most pure and ringing upper 
tones, m tking every piece effective, particular y 
“Why do the nvions rage’ and “The trumpet 
shall souad,” in which the startling clear tone 
and crisp, pure execution of a new trumpet- 
player won instant recognition. 
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Mr. A. P. Peck’s Concerts.—In the line of mis- 
cellaneous, popular concerts, combining always 
quite a galaxy of “stars,” nobody caters half so well 
as our obliging superintendent of the Music Hall. 
But this year other “stars in their courses” seem to 
have “fought against” him, Two of his four rich 
announcements were fulfilled, to his loss, during the 
horse epidemic ; then came the Great Fire, compell- 
ing the indefinite postponement of the other two. 
But last week Mr. Peck redeemed his promise to the 
public, on a more generous scale than had been even 
thought of; for besides Mrs, Charles Moulton, he 
offered us Theodore Thomas with his Orchestra, and 
all the brilliant soloists who travel with him. The 
programmes, too, were of a high order, of interest 
to any audience ; few better are found in the record 
of the Thomas concerts, 

But again the elements could not conceal their 
grudge ; vilest of wintry days was Friday, Dec. 20. 
The only wonder was that so many pcople waded 
through the snow and slosh to the warm bright 
Music Hall, filling it more than half full. Bronze 
Beethoven's face shone well; and never could there 
have been completer contrast with the outer world, 
or sweeter and more timely cheer, than one felt at 





the first sound of that very tune of Summer, the 
opening phrase of the Pastoral Symphony, a theme 
which seems to have dropped from heaven out of a 
clear blue June sky, into the composer’s most imag- 
inative, prolific brain. This time Mr. Thomas gave 
us the whole Symphony; and in such a setting,— 
after the Allegro representing “the awakening of 
cheerful feelings on arriving in the country,” which 
the listening tone-poet stole from the very pulse and 
breath of Nature,—the “Scene by the Brook” (An- 
dante molto moto) was far more appreciable. The 
“Thunder Storm” episode was given with startling 
vividness and power ; the Scherzo (“merry meeting 
of peasants”), wh®&h it interrupts, was finely exhila- 
rating with its erisp, delicate staccato, and most 
rousing when it came to the boisterous swing of the 
heavy country dance. The sunshine after storm, 
with the homeward tramp of the flocks, and the rich 
hymn of joy and gratitude, in fhe Finale, were for 
the most part well brought out, although the move- 
ment (Allegretto) was rather rapid for the clear out- 
lining of some passages. 

Mrs. Movttoyn’s smooth, delicicus voice, and ex- 
quisitely fluent, facile execution, in the rapid, florid 
violin Variations of Rode’s Air were so wholly mu- 
sical, and so held the listening sense enchanted, that 
few suspected that she was suffering from a cold. 
The Air itself was given ina true and broad eanta- 
bile style, and the Variations lacked no airy grace or 
Jinesse, Earnestly recalled, she sang a pretty, play- 
ful English ballad (by Mme. Dolby, is it): ‘Don’t 
you think the Summer is better than the Spring ?” 
&c., &e., quite in the humor of the thing. Miss 
Menta followed with Weber's Concertstueck,— 
which, with all its brilliancy and genius, sooner or 
later comes to one as a production on the uncertain 
border ground between the classical Concerto and 
the cheval de bataille of concert virtuosos,—but in 
which every musical person has found pleasure more 
than once, Of course it suffered very little in the 
execution, although the fair piauist seemed not in 
her best strength and spirits. 

Part II. was as follows : 


Overture, ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’........... Nicolai. 
Song, ‘Ask me not,’ composed expressly for....F. Abt. 
Mr. George L. Osgood. 


Concerio for Violoncello. ....... 62... ce eeee ees Servais. 
r. Charles Hemmann. 

Song. ‘Ma mere etait Bohemienne’.......... Servais. 
Mrs. Charles Moulton. 

Waltz. Illustrationen................. Johann Strauss. 

Traeumerei. [By request]...............- Schumann. 

Bitamgations MArel. 6. 6.ccccscscsavsesedsvedes Schubert. 


Mr. Oscoop did well in giving for an encore, after 
the commonplace and sentimental song by Abt, one 
of the grandest and most poetic songs of Schubert: 
“Am Meer” (By the Sea,) which he sang very fine- 
ly. Mr. Hewmayn has a large, rich tone and great 
virtuosity on the violoncello; the Concerto, which 
he played, is an ambitious one, fully scored, but not 
very edifying. Mrs. Movutton is in her element in 
such a song as Massé’s ‘Ma mére,” &c., and sang 
the half sentimental, half coquettish melody with a 
seductive subtlety. Schubert's Hungarian March, 
very much Liszt-ified, impressed by its Oriental and 
nomadic spirit, and the strong coloring of the in- 
strumentation. 

On Saturday afternoon the selections were these : 


Overture. ‘Der Schauspieldirector’............ Mozart. 
Allegretto. 8th Symphony................. Beethoven, 
Song. ‘Lo, here the gentle {Lark’.............. Bishop. 
Mrs. Charles Moulton. 
Concerto. G minor, op. 25.............4+ Mendelssohn. 
Miss Anna Mehlig. 
Selections from the ‘Flying Dutchman’........ Wagner- 


Tusean Popular Melody. 
“Saper l’origine vuoi dell ’amore.’. . Varisco. 


° *Will’st know the origin of love ? 

Mr. George L. Osgood. 

Fantaisie. Solo for Harp..........s+-se0ee- Godefroid. 

Mr. Adolphus Lockwood. 

Poe |. Re ear Proch 
Mrs. Charles Moulton. 

Waltz. Rudolfs Klaenge........ Joseph Strauss. 

Wey 7. ss elses ences bank iszt. 


The Overture to Mozart’s early operetta: “The 
Theatre Director,” is one of his very lightest, but it 





is Mozart, and therefore it is music,—genial, facile, 
charming, well worth a hearing for once, and more 
than once. This was a novelty, if quite an unpre- 
tending one, for which we can thank Mr. Thomas. 
The delightful “Clock” movement, the Allegretto 
from the eighth Symphony, is the one thing which, 
better than any thing else in his Symphonies, will 
bear to be given by itself. It was exquisitely ren- 
dered, although we did not feel that the fine orches- 
tra was in its best mood for either of these two con- 
certs: how can it always be so with such incessant 
journeying and concert-giving? The human or- 
ganism, individual or collective, is quite as subject 
to atmospherical acd other conditions as an organ 
or pianoforte. For Bishop’s “Lark” song Mrs. 
Moulton substituted (“by request”) one of the most 
beautiful of Gounod’s tender and impassioned melo- 
dies: “O that we two were May-ing!”, which was 
sung with delicacy and with feeling. It showed the 
sympathetic and expressive qualities of her voice to 
great advantage. “Robin Adair,” most sweetly 
sung, was the welcome answer to a cordial encore. 
With what precision, fluency and charm she can use 
her voice like an instrument, as if it cost her no 
effort to warble difficult and florid passages, runs, 
arpeggios, trills, &c., d&c., without eud, was proved 
in the Air and Variations by Proch, in which she 
does not suffer much by comparison with Carlotta 
Patti or with Mme. Leutner, Miss Mehlig seemed 
fully herselfin the performance of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, and seldom have we heard ‘it rendered so 
effectively both on the part. of soloist and orchestra. 
Mr. Lockwoop proved himself a very accomplished 
master of that now too rare instrument, the harp. 


alusic Abroad. 


Lerezie.—Fifth Gewendhaus Concert: ‘“ Michael 
Angelo Overture,” Gade; Hymn from Pandora, B. 
Scholtz (Herr Gura); E flat major Concerto, Beetho- 
ven (Herr Urspruch); Duet from Der Fliegende 
Hollinder, Herr R. Wagner (Mile. Orgeni and Herr 
Gura]; Symphony, No. 4, G minor, Raff; Organ 
Toccata, Bach-Tausig (Herr-Urspruch) ; and Songs. 
Herr Ullmann has been obliged to leave without 
giving a concert as he intended. Speaking of this 
fact, the Berlin Echo remarks that! Herr Ullmann 
has published his reasons in an advertisement,which 
does all honor to his bold and ready wit. In a few 
words he expresses the evils under which the Ge- 
wandhaus is suffering, evils which have reduced the 
Gewandhaus Concerts to below the level of those at 
any considerable town in the Rhenish provinces. [!] 
Herr Ullmann’s manifesto runs as follows: “The 
fact of the alterations at the Central Hall being still 
incomplete was not the sole reason of my giving no 
concert in Leipzig. Though I could not have cleared 
my expenses at the Gewandhaus, the Directors de- 
manded 200 thalers for the room, that is: four times 
as much as any concert-giver ever paid, or as I my- 
self paid at the Patti Concerts; of course I would 
not submit to such extortion. The members of the 
committee are, without a doubt, estimable and hon- 
orable men, but they have one terrible fault ; they 
cannot bear me. To what circumstances I owe this 
is something I do not know. I suppose it is because 
our principles are totally different. This is unfortu- 
nately [?] true. I endeavor to render my concerts 
as interesting as possible, while those of the Ge- 
wandhaus are generally monotonous and wearisome, 
Perhaps, too, the gentlemen are annoyed because 
more celebrated artists appear at a single one of 
my concerts than in the course of an entire Gewand- 
haus season, My fair singers, too, might somewhat 
damage the gentlemen’s young vocal stars, who are 
still singing solfeggios, In one word: I am a man 
of progress ; the Gentlemen of the Gewandhaus pre- 
fer following the old and beaten track. As they are 
so conservative, it is a wonderful thing that they are 
not better conservators of the reputation formerly 
enjoyed by these once so famous concerts. ‘We do 
not haggle,’ was the autocratic answer when my 
representatives offered 200 thalers."—London Mus, 
World. 

The sixth concert was to be a celebration of the 
“golden wedding” of our good King John and his 
amiable consort the Queen Amelia of Saxony. The 
programme, prettily ornamented and colored in 
honor of the auspicious event, was headed- with a 
chorus for male voices by Reinecke, a composition 
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commencing with the words Salyum fae regem, 
breathing nothing but loyalty and love for our sov- 
ereign. This was followed by a prologue delivered 
by a lady, and then came the so-called “Sachsen- 
lied,” or “Song of the Saxons,” the ‘God save the 
Queen” of England, which was sung in the nn 
English style, ¢. e, the first verse as a solo, the sec- 
ond with only half the strength of the chorus, and 
the third with full power of soloist, chorus and or- 
chestra combined, an innovation which seemed to 
produce avery good effect. _Mendelssohn’s “Lob- 
gesang,” or “Hymn of praise,” a symphonic cantata 
with words from the Scriptures, occupied the second 
division of the programme. Mme. Peschka-Leutner, 
assisted by Mlle Gutzschbach and Herr Woworsky 
(a worn-out tenor from Berlin) sang the solo parts, 
the two former with great éclat, the latter with a de- 
cidedly poor effect. The orchestral portions were, 
of course, given in the accustomed finished and care- 
ful style which has secured for the Gewandhaus or- 
chestra an European celebrity. It is frequently too 
strong for the power of the chorus engaged, being 
very strong indeed in numbers. 

The so-called “Chamber music soirées” have been 
recommenced with the customary good patronage of 
the public. The prospectus issued promises a con- 
siderable enjoyment te lovers of the old masters, 
whose quartets, quintets, sextets, dc., always form 
the staple items of the programmes, At the first 
soirée, given on the 26th Oct., Rensburg, David, 
Reinecke, Hermann, and Hegar assisted, Schubert’s 
quintet (Op. 163) for two violins, viola, and 2 ’cellos, 
being the piéce de résist Standard, 
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Darmstapt.—The members of the Grand-Ducal 
orchestra have begun their operations for the win- 
ter. The first concert promised well for what is to 
come. The programme included Beethoven's A 
major Symphony ; Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto ; 
Beethoven’s Romance in G major ; and Schumann’s 
“Abendlied,” the last three compositions being ex- 
ceedingly well played by Herr Hugo Heermann, 
from Frankfort. Mlle. Erl sang several songs, 
among them being the grand air from Cherubini’s 
Medea, The whole wound up with Schumann's 
overture to Manfred. 


Municu,—First Subscription Concert of the Musi- 
cal Society: Oyerture to Manyred, Schumann = Air 
from Titus, Mozart (Mlle. Meysenheym) ; Pianoforte 
Concerto, with orchestra, Herr Hermann Scholtz 
(the composer); Song, Haydn, and Song, Beethoven 
(Mlle. Meysenheym) ; March for Orchestra, Grimm; 
Symphony, A major, Beethoven.—For some time, 
the practice of playing music between the acts, at 
the oval Residenz-Theater, was abolished, It has, 
however, recently been revived, but on the old, 
careless, and slovenly model. Thus, during a per- 
formance, the other evening, of a version of the 
Spanish comedy, Lie for Lie, the interludes consist- 
a of German waltzes. People ask, verv naturally, 
whether it was impossible to find something more 
appropriate, say, a Spanish dance, or an old Sara- 
band !—The bills of the Opera are almost cxclusive- 
ly monopolized by Herr R. Wagner. Competent 
and impartial judges say that, sooner than allow 
matters to goon in this way, the authorities woulda 
build a separate theatre for R. Wagner’s works and 
engage separate artists; on the present plan, every- 
thing not already ruined cannot avoid being so ere 
long : the public taste, true singing, artists’ voices, 
etc. Herr Wagner has already engrossed the plad- 
bills more than twelve times this season ; comparee 
to the composer of Zannhinser and Lohengrin, Mo- 
zart is a stranger; his Don Giovanni is never heard; 
Die Zauberflite has been played only once, and Le 
Nozze twice, in a long period. Beethoven, Rossini, 
Meyerbeer, and Auber, are just as scurvily treated. 
Herr Levy, the newly appointed conductor, from 
Carlsruhe, is exerting himselt zealously to raise the 
orchestra at the Operahouse to its former efficient 
state, from which it has greatly deteriorated since 
the retirement of Herr Lachner, 


Bayrevra —According to the Leipziger Tageblatt, 
Mme. Cosima, Liszt’s daughter, and formerly the 
wife of Herr Hans von Biilow, the pianist, having 
gone over to the Protestant Church, was married to 


Herr R. Wagner during the recent visit here of her 








plauded on taking his position in the orchestra, 
officiated for the first time as artistic director. The 

rogramme was headed by Handel's Dettingen Te 

eum. Then came two old vocal choruses, written 
by Heinrich Isaak and Eccard, and adutirably sung 
by the Vocal Union. The next piece was Mozart’s 
concert-air: “Ch ‘io mi scordi di te ?” with obbligato 
_ and orchestra, Mme. Wilt being the singer. 

he concert wound up with Schubert’s Pianoforte 
Duet in C major, Op. 140, scored for full band by 
Herr Joachim.—The second Musical Evening given 
by Herr von Biilow was devoted exclusively to 
Chopin. It was well attended. 





Lonpoy.—The sixth Crystal Patace concert had 
the following programme : 


Overture “Festal,” in C.......00cseeeeeeeees Wingham. 
(First time of perfurmance.]} 
Aria, ‘‘Vedrai Carino” [Don Giovanni 
Miss Fanny Heywood. 
Madrigal, “In the ppring time” {Pet Dove]. ...Gounod. 
r. Vernon Rigby. 
Pianoforte Concerto in B flat his last]........ Mozart. 
(First appearance at these concerts.) 
me. Arabella Goddard. 


Spring Song. ‘‘Komm, Lieber Mai”............ Mozart. 
Miss Fannie Heywood. 

Symphony, **The Scotch”....... ... .... Mendelssohn. 

Aria, ‘‘Vedommi Intorne.” [[domeneo]........ Mozart, 


Mr. Vernon Rigby. 
Arietta, “If a youth should meet a maiden”. ...Weber. 
Miss Fanny Heywood. 

Overture, ‘‘Leonora, Nu. 2...........eeeeee8 Beethoven. 

We are much pleased to point out to public admi- 
ration so promising a writer of the English school as 
Mr. T. Wingham, the signal success of whose new 
symphony at the Crystal Palace concert of March 
23rd has more than once been referred to in these 
columns. We heard the “Festal Overture” when 
first produced, at the annual grand concert of the 
a ag Academy of Music, on Bate. the 22nd of 
July. We much admired it then; and that it im- 
proves upon acquaintance may be safely affirmed,— 
no insignificant fact as a test of merit. Mr. Wing- 
ham ranks as one of the distinguished pupils of the 
Royal Academy, and we expect him to take a high 
stand as one of our composers for “the future.” The 
overture is bright and melodious, full of variety, 
and most ingeniously scored for the orchestra. If 
fault there be, we should mention (but gently) the 
ordinary onc of diffusiveness, and a vaccillation of 
tonality in the second theme. The details of the 
score will repay attentive examination. Mr. Manns 
of course did full justice to the work, which was ve- 
hemently applauded. 

Mozart’s last concerto is very variously placed in 
the catalogue raisonnée. In Richault’s edition it 
stands No. 15; whereas in the list of the Ritter Von 
Kéchel it is numbered 595; and the first work of 
the year 1791, in which the composer died. The 
total number of his pianoforte concertos was 25, 
The one in B flat (a favorite key) is scored for the 
stringed quartet, one flute, two oboes, two bassoons, 
and two horns. 

The concerto, as usual, includes three movements; 
and the style, frequently suggestive of Don Giovanni, 
is unmistakabl ozartean in all respects, the sa- 
lient characteristics being an earnest tenderness re- 
lieved by an effusion of chastened cheerfulness ; wit- 
ness the larghetto and the deliciously played finale, 
the theme of which is repeated in the little German 
song (one of three) entitled. “Komm, lieber Mai,” 
sung by Miss Heywood to a pianoforte accompani- 
ment, Mlle. Arabella Goddard interpreted the con- 
certo @ merveille, playing throughout with a delicacy 
aud sympathy of spirit that moved the least suscep- 
tible temperament. The performance was a perfect 
feast to the connoisseur, and equivalent to a lecture 
on taste, not lost, we hope, on the youthful, and 
therefore still impressible, portion of the audience, 
now in a state of (pianoforte) frocks and knicker- 
bockers. 

The cadenzas of the concerto were specially writ- 
ten for Mme. Goddard, by Kapellmeister Reinecke, 
of Leipsic, the pianist at the first matinée of the 
Musical Union concerts this year. M. Reinecke, 
known to be a genuine and erudite musician, has re- 
ligiously adhered to the spirit of his text, whilst al- 
lowing the accomplished artiste ample opportunity 
for the display of her brilliant executancy. It ap- 

ars that Mozart himself wrote some cadenzas, but 
these are not found in all the editions.—Standard. 


Here is the seventh programme ; 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
TrATEST MUSIC 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment, 
Under the Silvery Stars. Song and Cho. 3. 
Ed to f. 


Hunlley. 
‘* Dark eyes were waiting for blue, 
Dimpled hands waited for brown.” 
A good title and pretty ballad. 


I will not leave thee, dear one. 3. Ed to e. Waud. 
“« My voice still calls thee fondly, 
Let love my faults atone.” 
Effective love song. 


Over the Stars there is Rest. (Ueber den Sternen.) 
4, Dé to d. Abt. 
| ong already very popular song arranged for alto 

voice. 


The Flight of Time. 4. C tog. Meininger. 
“ Faintly flow. thou falling river.” 
Well-known words, but entirely new and very 
pleasing melody. 
Smith. 


The Cottage Door. 3. F tof. 
“ Then came the sun so mild, 
And on the flowers smiled.” 
Very neat and pretty. 


The Star that cheers our way. 3. F to g. Geary. 
“Tis Hope, ’tis Hope, that blessed Star.” 
First-class ballad. 


Just one kiss. 3. E tof. W. A, Smith. 
“ Just one word that was said through tears, 
And told the story of all these years.” 
A Contralto Song. with major and minor pass- 
8. Melody generally simple, but the accompa- 
niment more difficult. 


Go West. Song and Dance. 2. Bb tof. Maywood. 
Comic, with alively dance at the end. 


My true Love has my Heart. 4. Fto f. Blumenthal. 
“By just exchange, one for th ven.” 
A noble song, very beautiful in its elaboration, 
and dwelling frequently on the thought, “My true 
love has my heart, and I have his.” 





The Gipsy Maiden. 3, A toe. Tully. 
* Tlove the woods, the forest 5 
The streams and mountains high” 
Instrumental. 
Lohengrin March. 4 hands. 3. G. Brisler. 


Wagner’s fresh and spirited music, easily ar- 
ranged. 


8. B minor. 
Poznanski. 
The title simply suggests a thought which per- 
vades this impressive and pleasingly mournful noc- 
turne. 

Real Estate. Polka Elegante. 4. D. Hikmeier. 

A strange name, which may have been su ted 
by the fact that real estate is often ‘‘full of fire” as 
this certainly is, or that real estate is solid, and this 
is powerful and harmonious. ‘In fact a first-class 
polka. 

The Dream at Twilight. Waltz. 3. D. Cloy. 

Very melodious, all of It. Difficult to point out a 
measure that has not some special beauty. 

Trois Nocturnes. (No. 2). 4. Ed. Egghard. 

Exceedingly graceful and pleasing. 

New World Galop. (Eine Neuewelt). 3. D. 

E. Strauss. 

Unmistakably Strauss-like and brilliant. 

Dance of the Period, Leaders of the Dance, 
Tanz-Prioritaiten. Waltzes. 3. Strauss. 

A Set of Waltzes favored with three names, and 
being very brilliant,may be said to be worthy of all. 

Bloom of Roses. Mazurka. 3. F. Fernald. 

It was a delicate fancy that created this elegant 
Mazurka, and named it so appropriately. 

Horace Greeley’s Funeral March. 2. D minor. 

ba a impressive music. The last of the pieces 
with the lithograph of the great journalist, whose 
memory ail now unite to honor. 

Guard’s Waltzes. Violin and Piano. 3. Godfrey. 

Well-known favorites, newly arranged. 

Srrver Ripptes. No. 6. Our Jennie’s Choice. No. 
7. Barefoot Polka. No. 11. Moments of Joy. 
No. 12. Mossy Rock Waltz. No. 13. Carni- 
val March. No. 14. Little Fairies March, 
No. 15. Good Time March. No. 16. Love's 
Greeting Mazurka. M e¢::, ea, 

The “Ripples” are all excellent easy instructive 

jeces, and each contains a melody, as, for instance, 


It is Done. Religious Meditation. 
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father, who was present at the ceremony. . “ 
pg Rpm yen geligaseanbpammeti 3 0.7 contains that of the son, Little Barefoot.” 
. s Synghang in @['*Letter V. ......ccccocccccees Haydn. 
Viexna.—The first Subscription Concert for the Foci on at," ‘ar Sroster tp hile lowly state. “Gounod. x - iii iia 
season of the Society of the Friends of Music (Ge. anoforte Concerto, No. 4, D minor........ Rubinstein. BBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficu are marked from 
2 Song ‘Once again’. .........ceeceeeeeeeeeeeees Sullivan. | 1to7. The is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, 
sellchaft der Musikfreunde) took place on the 10th Air “She wandered down”. ..........ssesee0e05 F.Clay. | &c. A small an letter marks the highest note, if on 
inst. Herr Johannes Brahms, who was greatly ap-! Overture, ‘Paradise and the Peri” .Sterndale Bennett. | the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 
——— pen =. —— 


























